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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

An introductory study of world literature. — The scope and general character 
of a recent volume entitled Literature of the World 1 can perhaps best be presented 
through a somewhat full excerpt from the Preface: 

It has not been our purpose to furnish an inclusive and detailed compendium of 
literature nor to enter any of the numerous by-paths of literary criticism. Our aim 
has been rather to present in straightforward language a brief study of the literature 
of each of the major nations. We give in general the accepted judgments. We indi- 
cate the main currents, devote some attention to all writers of real consequence, and 
offer relatively full studies of authors who are recognized as the great figures in litera- 
ture. In short, the book contains what we deem to be the essential facts that everyone 
should know about the literature of the world. Our observation has been that a 
person who may be well informed regarding the chief writers of England and America, 
for instance, has all too frequently only a vague impression of the literature of — let us 
say — Italy and Spain, or of Russia and Scandinavia. He may specialize in one direc- 
tion, but show astonishing ignorance of the field of letters as a whole. We hope, 
therefore, that this general outline of literature in one volume — the first of its kind, so 
far as we know — may serve a useful purpose. 

Generally speaking, each chapter gives the historical background, some information 
about matters of language and racial connection, and an indication of the outstanding 
characteristics of the people. Then follows a chronological survey of the literature. 
Extracts from the works studied are occasionally included where these will serve to 
elucidate the text, but it is obvious that this element must be comparatively slight in 
a volume of such proportions as this. At the close of each chapter is appended a refer- 
ence list of easily obtainable works in history, literature, and criticism. Since the 
impulse of the book is to encourage the reader to investigate the literature itself, 
good editions and translations of the classics are cited. Topics for special study are 
suggested as well. 

As these paragraphs from the Preface suggest, this volume is not primarily 
a study of literary movements and relationships, though a great deal of informa- 
tion about these aspects of literature is given incidentally. It is essentially a 
guide to the study of the greater writers and writings, conveniently grouped 
according to race or nationality. It is a work, too, of readers endowed with 

1 William L. Richardson and Jesse M. Owen, Literature of the World. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. ix+526. $2.00. 
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enthusiasm and a wide range of tastes and of intelligent and stimulating teach- 
ers, rather than of professional critics and literary historians. 

From the character and temper of its makers, Literature of the World 
derives its highest value. It can do much to remove our American ignorance 
concerning literature not written in our language and thus lessen our provincial- 
ity. But its chief service I conceive to be much higher than this. In its 
most happily written sections it succeeds in suggesting the character and flavor 
of many of the masterpieces of literature and invites and even entices one to 
read these for himself. This, it seems to me, is the greatest service that such a 
manual can perform. I am desperately weary of the absurd notion — fostered 
by too many club programs and school and college courses — that the study of 
literature means perusing "critical estimates" and learning names and dates 
and titles and other similar "facts" about literature. The only way to study 
literature, to appreciate it and enjoy it, is to read it — not read about it. If I 
may judge by my own reactions, many sections of this book will stimulate to a 
reading or a re-reading of Homer and the Greek tragic poets — for example, 
of Dante, of several of the Russian novelists, of some of the great passages of the 
Bible. And thereby the highest purpose possible to a manual of literature will 
have been achieved. 

It is obvious that the makers of this book have been less interested and have 
read less widely in some fields than in others, with the natural consequence that 
the work is of uneven interest and value. It is less happy, I think, in the 
purely informational and critical passages. In these the exact scholar will 
detect inaccuracies, and the critical reader will occasionally be irritated by 
the repetition of panegyric and by the crowded sentences and cramped style. 
But such defects, pardonable or unavoidable in a work of this character, should 
not be counted too heavily against it. On the whole, it is admirably conceived 
and executed. Its appearance is attractive, too, inside and out. It opens 
broad avenues and attractive by-paths along which, singly or in companies, 
there should be many travelers toward knowledge and delight. 

W. F. Bryan 

Northwestern University 



A new elementary French text. — An elementary French text 1 by Arthur G. 
Bovee represents a gradual evolution. It has evidently been developed in the 
classroom in accordance with all that is best in modern language teaching. 

Typographically it is a superior product. The pagination has been skil- 
fully done; the print is clear, and the binding is solid. This meets about all 
of the requirements for a school text. It is possible that it may contain some 
errors, but none were detected as the book was examined for the purposes of 
this review. 

■Arthur Gibbon Bovee, Premiere Annie de Francais. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1922. Pp. xx+546+36. $1.64. 



